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NARRATIVE. 


He readily submitted to the pain which was 
caused by the operator’s instruments. It was 





THE BLIND STRIPLING. 
I have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 
I trembled when I saw: full oft ’tis seen. 
Our means secures us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. 

It is a general idea, that variety forms, to those 
who have the full enjoyment of their senses, the 
very beauty of life. When we observe any per- 
son deprived of the use of a faculty or an organ, 
we sigh as we think upon the loss which such a 
being, from such a cause, sustains. Should the 
fine chord of the ear have lost its due vibrating 
power, the notes of some beautiful air seem to float 
upon our*own sense, while we grieve to know the 
tones cannot be received by him who stands a man 

us. When a friend’s eye is as colorless 
as ‘an alabaster urn without its flame, we look 
at the landscape through our own tears. 

Vet, after all, a considerable part of our enjoy- 
ment arises from educaton and association of 
ideas. We must be schooled into a knowledge of 
the sublime and beautiful. 

Some few years ago, there lived a lad in the 
county of Devon, in England. He was born 
blind, and yet remarkably lively, and although he 
had an intense anxiety to have the surrounding 
waters, woods, and meadows, depicted upon his 
cloudy visions still he was never dissatis isfied. If 
he heard a bird rise from the earth in order to 
shake the dew from her feathers and her 
wings polished in the sun beams, he would mimic 
her song and then laugh at his own skill. He 
had learned every song contained in the budget of 
an old soldier, who bore about with him a wooden 

with which he beat time, and an ill- rosined 
e with which he — it. 

In every happy circle,the blind boy’s merriment 
was to be- observed; and his frankness always 
secured for him a boon companion and kind guide. 

He had two sisters, who were singularly affec- 
tionate and attentive: and he returned their love 
by considering them as the very pillars of his 
strengh and the comforters and instructers of his 
mind. When the lad felt the warm wind flutter 
about his hair, he would ask the maidens about 
this cheering essence from the All Merciful. And 
then would they tell him of the exquisite power 
of this wind, and try to make him understand how 
it moved the tops of the forest and skimmed along 
the grass, heralding fruits and flowers. If he held 
up his face in the open air, to catch the light 
which appeared to him to tremble upon his fea- 
tures, the sisters spoke of the mighty orb which 
sends a blessing before it in thé morning, and 
leaves another at twilight ere it had kissed the 
Ocean. 

It is well known that the scenery of the county 
of Devon is highly picturesque ; and as it was 
the case that the maidens had good sense and were 
nice observers, the sensitive young man drank in 
their explanations with delight. These things con- 
tinued until he had almost attained to manhood. 

His parents were recommended to apply to an 
eminent surgeon for advice, as to the value of an 
Operation upon their son’s eyes. The information 
they received was delightful: it plainly appeared 
that sight might be given! ‘‘ Joy, joy!” said the 
blind one, jumping up and clapping his hands to- 
5 00d repeatedly, ‘‘joy, joy—then I shall see 

edge-flowers like those which my dear sisters 


have put into my hands. I shall know the birds 


_T have heard sing. I shall view the moon and the 


planets which are above me.” 








y to put a slight bandage across the eyes 
immediately after the skilful surgeon had done his 
work. But the time came when it was to be 
removed. 

At the earnest request of the sisters, the patient 
was taken to a spot which was supposed to com- 
mand the finest scenery for many miles round. 
The light was trembling upon the water. The 
butterflies were flirting about. The sheep hardly 
shook their bells. Every thing spoke of pleasure, 
comfort, and the glory of nature. A happy group 
hung about the anxious boy ready to enjoy his 
exclamations of delight. 

When all things were nicely arranged, the cov- 
ering was withdrawn from the eye. And the 
searching light traced a way through the delicate 
retina: 





*T was st! e! He stood, but for a mo- 
ment only, like an embodied Grecian statue, and 
as if to receive and yet contend against the over- 
powering beauties which were to beam upon him. 
And it was but for a moment he thus appeared. 
For, with all the marks of disappointment de- 
— upon every line of his features, he shaded 

is eyes with his hands and burst into a violent 
flood of tears. Nor could he now be comforted. 
His favorite sisters redoubled their efforts to please, 
and all who loved him tried to drive away the 
sad spirit which had spoiled his gaiety and taken 
possession of his heart. It was not to be accom- 
plished. He could hardly be got to speak to any 
one. Yet he would often sigh. 

Day after day he pined; and even the stars 
saw his sorrow. Melancholy left the throne for 
consumption; and death soon sealed up the eyes 
ofthis once happy stripling of the county of Devon. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


MORALITY. 


From the s.2~don Youth’s Magazine. ~ 
THE FLOWER POT. 
(A Dialogue between Emma and her Mother.) 

Emma. What a delightful day we had yesterday! 
how very kind Mrs. S. was to us, and what a 
sweet place she lives at. The house is so pretty, 
and the walks winding in the little woods above 
the house, where you have the view of the town, 
and the rocks are so very delightful! 

Mamma. I am glad you enjoyed every thing 
so much, and you were pleased with your young 
companions too. 

Emma. Oh, very much. I have been think- 
ing all the morning which Lliked best of the three, 
Theodosia, or Harriet or Agnes. 

lamma. I do not know which is Harriet and 
which is Agnes? ; 

Emma. Oh, Harriet is the very good-humored 
looking girl, rather dark, who had such a pleasant 
way of speaking; and Theodosia has black eyes 
and is very lively, and Agnes is very fair and has 
blueeyes. I cannot tell which of themI should most 
wish to be like. I do not know whether blue eyes 
or black are the prettiest, or a very fair complex- 
ion, or a dark one with a great color. 

Mamma. I suppose you are thinking of the 
remarks Mr. S. made yesterday evening, remarks 
not much to the purpose, for outward beauty is of 
very little consequence: but for my part I think 
that a face rather long and eyes neither dark. nor 
blue, suit you best. 

Emma. Why so, mamma? 

Mamma. Because, my dear,it is what you have, 
and we are all best as we are; and now tell me, 
did not Mr. S. shew you his stuffed birds, and 








‘one another: 





—— 


‘his shells, and his butterflies? His collections are 


very curious. 
fey Oh yes, I was much pleased with 


\them; but I liked his living creatures best. The 


French partridges, with their brown wings and 
beautiful blue and white spotted feathers; and the 
ducks from Holland, with their soft heads and 
variegated feathers; and particularly the heron, 
mamma, which knows the dinner hour, and always 
comes to the window at that time, as much as to 
say he should like some dinner too; he 
upon a rail just as they say the Indian fakirs do, 
and looked so little as if he were alive, that I 
really thought at first he was another stuffed bird, 
and then he began to stretch out his grey limbs, 
and shake his fine feathers, and put out his neck, 
so that he rose to almost double his height. 
Mamma. How much more interesting are these 
natural curiosities than the mere toys with which 
houses are so much adorned now, they always fur- 
nish subjects for useful and profitable conversatién, 
and may often be made subservient to the highest 


ae 
mma. And we had a great deal of 
conversation, oes I Spoon all the little 
irls are ve , thoug ey are very unlike 
- 4 es is ~ ve and thoughtful, 
and does not say much; and Harriet is very con- 
tented and cheerful; and Theodosia is the most 
meg 4 I really do not know which I most wish 
be like. 


to 

Mamma. You think a great deal of being like 
these little girls, but why should you? You may 
learn what is good from a be very 
different from them all the time. important 
question is not what the natural talents or advan- 
tages of each of us are, or whether one talent is: 
superior to another, but whether we are each 
making a good use of those which God has given 


us 

Emma. But still, mamma, is not one pergon 
more to be admired than another? Are not some 
talents much more desirable than others? 
_ Mamma. There are some qualities which are 
most discernible upon first acquaintance, and some 
which are not known till you are intimate with the 
possessor; but it does not follow that the first are 
more valuable than the last; one person may be 
handsome, and another may be lively, and another 
may be entertaining; another may be none of 
these things and yet be very useful; one : 
may be agreeable in one way and another in 
another. All good gifts come from God, and let 
us see that we use them all to his glory; and then 
we shall find that where that is the case, all- peo- 
ple will be useful and valuable in their several 
ways, though they may be very different. 

Emma continues thoughtful and silent some 

time. 

= ee Do you see, my dear, how the flowets 

are withered in the china pan. I wish you would 
gather some fresh ones now the rain is over. 

Emma. What shall I gather, mamma? 

Mamma. O, what you please, only bring no 

wild or blighted ones, and gather them from the 
new borders, where the soilis good. Ihave given 
you directions enough now. 

Emma. (smiling) I suppose by wild flowers 
ou mean weeds, mamma. I think I should not 
ave gathered weeds. 

Emma goes out, and presently returns with a 
asket full of flowers which she sets before her 

mother, with a china vase. 

Mamma. What shall I choose of all these? 

Sort them out for me, Emma, and give them to 
me. 
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Emma. First, these roses, mamma, to catch | 
the eye, and mix the crimson and white and red; 
they set each other off. 

amma. Come give me something else. 

Emma. Here is jessamine; the jessamine leaf 
is the most elegant of all leaves. 

Mamma. But how much you have gathered of 
that little insigificant flower! 

Emma. O, the heart’s ease. It is insignificant, 
mamma; but it is one of my particular favorites. 
I am never tired of lodking at it, it will bear more 
examination than those fine roses. Just fook., 
mamma, at the fine purple velvet at the back of 
the flower, with these delicate pencilled stripes 
of yellow, and the brown wings on each side. 


lamma. I have put it in to please you; and 
now give me a great deal of mignionette to please 
myself. 
Emma. But my flower, mamma, is prettier 
than your’s. 
Mamma. I don’t deny that, but then its fine 


smell makes amends for a dress that is not very 
showy. 
Emma. And here are some choice carnations 
to please papa, and the florists, and here— 
‘Mamma. I have enough; you must dress 
another flower pot with the rest, and then you 
my consult the taste of every body else. 
mma. And my flower pot will be as pretty 
as yours, mamma, and prettier too I think; for 
here aré geraniums out of the green house. 
Perhaps it may; but I have got 
Theodosia, and Agnes, and Harriet, and Emma, 
besides a Sophia, and a Jane, and a Mary Anne. 
Emma. Mamma, what do you mean? 
Mamma. You can find no set of little girls so 
different from one another as these flowers are, 
and yet who will say that each of these flowers is 
not as lovely in its way as the other; and who 
would wish them to be all alike? Do not the 
set each other off, and make each other look 
more beautiful, while they mix together in friendly 
terms, and we would not part with the one that is 
least beautiful them, because its fine 
perfume makes full amends for its defect in gaiety 
of color. 
E, And yet, dear mamma, some flowers are 
prettier than others. 
M. That istrue. Theodosia may be prettier 
thar Emma; or it may be that our living flowers 
be all pretty in the eyes of some persons; 
they may all look the better when d by 
the side of the other; or it may be that none are 
pretty ‘there. Immo plants have beauty in 
their souls, though their bodies may have none, 
or though’ their earthly beauty may fade; and if 
a fine perfume, even in a perishing flower whose 
chief excellence is beauty, will make us overlook 
a plain exterior, how much more must this be the 
case in those works of creation, of which the body, 
the mere outside, is by far the least important 
part: as far less important as time is less than 


E. Ibegin to understand you, dear mamma. 
M. Let then Emma, and Theodosia, and Ag- 
nes, and Harriet, be contented with the faces and 
ern the talents and the understanding, which 
has given them; and still more let them be 
satisfied with that situation in the garden in which 
the great Husbandman has seen good to plant 
them; and each, I am sure, will do well in her 
place, and be lovely and agreeable. 
E. But may wé not imitate other persons, 


M. Gather honey like the bee from every 
flower you see, my child, whether rose, carnation, 
jassamine, or mignionette; yet do not wish to be 
altogether different from what you are. 


real difference between one human being and 
another, if we fairly contrast their advantages and 
disadvantages, than we at first suppose: the prin- 
cipal difference is one that results from ourselves 
and not from God’s appointment. 

E. And what is that difference, Mamma? 

M. It is, my love, whether our natural gifts 
and talents are cultivated and improved; whether 
we dig about the roots, and manure them, or prune 
or graft them according to the Master’s will, or 
whether we neglect them, leave them to grow 
wild, and do not endeavor to preserve them from 
nipping frosts or chilling winds. In short, my 
love, in plain language, whether we do or do not 
labor by industry and all lawful human means to 
improve our natural talents, praying for God’s 
blessing upon them and consecrating them to his 
service. This it is that makes the important dif- 
ference between one human being and another; 
and if it is our real and sincere object to do this, 
we may depend upon it, that whatever we are by 
nature, we shall through divine grace, become 
useful, pleasant, and happy in our stations; we 
shall adorn our Christian profession, and glorify 


E. Thank you, dear mamma, I will try not 
to wish again to be either Agnes, or Theodosia, 
or Harriet. 

M. No, only try tomake Emmaas lovely and 
as useful as she can be by those only means 
which Providence has pointed out, and we may 
not unsuitably apply here the same holy direction, 
which is given on the subject of our salvation. 
‘¢ Work out your own improvement with fear and 
trembling, for it is God that worketh in you to 
will and to do.” ; 

E. I think, dear mamma, I shall never dress 


a flower J om without thinking of this conversation. 
M. d you may think of if*too when you 
walk in a len where there are flowers for 


beauty and herbs for medicine and for food. All 
the works of creation, whether animate, or inani- 
mate, were originally made good; it was sin only 
that defiledthem. May wethrough the Redeemer’s 
grace, be cleansed from sin, and adorn the place 
our Creator designed we should fill in this world; 
and at last be transplanted to a fairer world, where 
sin and sorrow shall blight no more. L. L. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


A BRIDE IN DISTRESS. 

An affecting object of charity was examined on 
Monday last by the Mayor, in the person of a girl 
of seventeen years of age, who stated her name 
to be Rosa —, it is unnecessary to mention it in 
full. She came into the office this morning a 
picture of poverty and desolation, having been 
found sleeping on one of the market stalls in the 
rain on Sunday night. The watchman stated 
that he found her in a sound sleep, though the 
clothing with which her body was scantily covered, 
was dripping wet. On rousing her, she opened 
her eyes slowly, and was with difficulty got en- 
tirely awake, so much had she been overcome by 
the cold and rain. He inquired where she lived, 
but received no satisfactory answer, though her 
behavior was modest and respectful; and at his 
request she accompanied him to the watch-house, 
where comfortable quarters were provided for her 
during the remainder of the night. Her appear- 
ance this morning presented the curious spectacle 
of a girl of seventeen, robust and blooming in 














. | erty. 
Discon- | the street under the above circumstances, and what 


health, without any indications of a familiarity with 








gagement of marriage which was to be con- 
summated on her arrival here. ‘They were both 
of humble put respectable parentage, he being 
—— as a clerk in a store here, with a sal 

sufficient to support them both, though his business 


+ prevented his leaving it to marry her at home, 


She had come on by appointment, about a 
week before, but had been robbed on the way of 
every thing but the clothes she wore, including a 
small sum of money which her mother had given 
her on leaving home. To add to her misfortune, 
she did not know where to find her lover, having 
lost the direction he gave her, though she remem- 
bered part ofthe merchant’s name where he was em- 
ployed. She had wandered up and down the streets 
nearly a week, searching in vair for it, and had 
supported herself by pawning her clothes in ex- 
change for the ragged suit she now wore, bei 
unable to bring her mind to begging. Seve 
nights she had found lodgings in houses of evil 
fame, but had escaped the pollutions which are 
practiced in'them. On Sunday night, driver to 
despair by her desperate situation im a strange 
place, having expended her last sixpenee in paying 
for a lodging the night before, she lay down inthe 
market house to sleep, not having tasted’a mouth- 
ful the whole day. This relation excited the 
strongest sympathy among a considerable namber 
of respectable persons who heard it, and a purse 
of twenty-five dollars was immediately subscribed 
for her, with which to 
and pay her board for three weeks at a respecta- 
ble house, while endeavors were made to find out 
the residence of hef lover. When she was appri- 
sed of these liberal arrangements on her behalf, 
she was so overwhelmed with the unexpectedness 
of the relief, that her full heart relieved itself in a 
shower of tears. She said also, that she was un- 
able to write, and could not therefore have in- 
formed her friends of her situation, and that she 
was afraid to communicate her story to any one 
here, lest she might be considered an imposter. 
Many rude and infamous pro had been 
made to-her by respectably dressed men in the 
street at night, but she had been preserved against 
them all. 

Since the above was written, suitable measures 
were taken to discover the young man, and on 


between him and Rosa was of the most affecting 
kind, for he had been made acquainted with her 
sufferings and trials. The same evening their 


and the sunshine of the present abundantly com- 
pensates them for the darkness of the past. 
[Phi hia Bulletin. 
— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


REMARKABLE ESCAPE FROM A RATTLE SNAKE. 


A curious incident occurred at this spot to one 
of our men named La-Course, which was near 
proving fatal. This man had stretched himself 
on the ground, after the fatigue of the day, with 
his head resting on a small package of goods, and 
quickly fell asleep. While in this situation I 
passed him, and was almost petrified at seeing 
a large rattle snake moving from his side to his 
left breast. My first impulse was to alarm La- 
Course; but an old Canadian whom I beckoned 
to the spot requested me to make no noise, al- 
ledging it would merely cross the body and 
away. He was mistaken; for on reaching the 




















crime of any kind, modest and retiring, yet cov- 
ered with rags that bespoke the extremity of pov- 
When asked how she came to be found in 


tent is natural to every body, particularly I think | was her mode of life, she related, but not until great 


to young people; when they see something 
pleasing in the appearance and person or sit- 
uation of a young stranger, they wish that 
they were in their circumstances; but this often 
proceeds from unbelief and mistrust of God’s 
goodness towards themselves, and its effects are 
mistrust and ingratitude. There is perhaps less 








persuasion had been used to convince her that 


|she must in some way give assurances that she 


was not a common yagrant, some part ofa history 
in which the romantic formed a very conspicuous 
half. She came from the neighborhood of Pitts- 
burgh, to meet a young man now in this city, 
between whom and herself there existed an en- 


man’s left shoulder, the serpent deliberately coiled 
itself, but did not appear to meditate an attack. 
Having made signs to several others, who joined 


alittle in front, to divert the attention of the snake, 
while one should approach La Course behind, and 
with a long stick endeavor to remove it from his 
body. The snake on observing the men advance 
in front, instantly raised his head, darted out its 
forked tongue, and shook its rattles; all indica- 
tions of anger. Every one was now in a state of 
feverish agitation as to the fate of poor La Course, 
who still lay slumbering unconscious of his dan 








rocure her new clothing, — 





Tuesday afternoon he was found; the meeting | 


vows were sealed forever on the hymeneal altar, ’ 


us, it was determined that two men should advance ~ 
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er; when the man behind, who had procured a 
cick seven feet in length, suddenly placed one 
end of it under the reptile, and succeeded in pitch- 
ing it upwards of ten feet from the man’s body. 
A shout of joy was the first intimation La Course 
received of his wonderful escape, while in the 
meantime the man with the stick pursued the 
snake, which he killed. A general search was 
then commenced about the encampment, and un- 
der several rocks we found upwards of fifty ofthem, 
all of which we destroyed. They have a strong re- 

nance to the smell of tobacco, in consequence 

of which we opened a bale of it, and strewed a 

quantity of loose leaves about the tents, by which 
means we avoided their visits during the night. 
Adventures on the Columbia river. 


SINGULAR DEVICE OF A WOLF. 
Asingular circumstance exhibiting in a remark- 
able degree the reflecting faculties of a wolf, is 
related as having taken place at Signy-le—Petit, a 
small ‘town on the borders of Champagne. A 
farmer one day, looking through the edge of his 
n, observed a wolf walking round about his 
mule, but unable to get at him, on account of 
the mule’s constantly Cicking with his hind legs. 
Asthe farmer perceived that his beast was so 
well able to defend itself, he considered it unne- 
cessary to render him any assistence. After the 
attack and defence had lasted fully a quarter of 
an hour, the wolf ran off to a neighboring ditch, 
where he several times plunged into the water. 
The farmer imagined he did this to refresh him- 
self after the fatigue he had sustained, and had 
no doubt that his mule had gained a complete 
victory; “but, in a few minutes, the wolf returned 
to the charge, and approaching as near as he 
could to the head of the mule, shook himself, and 
ed a quantity of water into the mule’s eyes, 
which caused him instantly to shut them. at 
moment the wolf leapt upon him, and killed the 
mule before the farmer could come to his as- 
sistance. . 


RELIGION. 


Written for the Youth's 








the first day of this New-Year. “ Mother,” said she; 
“1 was thinking last night, that ] should liketo gi 
you a New-Year’s Present.” “Well my child,” sai 
her mother, “[ shail be glad to receive your present; 
what is it to be?” “ Mother,” said the little girl, “1 
mean to give you myself to be a better girl than I have 
ever been.” 

Mother. Tam glad, my dear, to hear you say so; 
for nothing can give me greater pleasure than to have 
you good. But, Jane, you must not forget, that there 
is One greater than I, and who has greater claims; 
and he has said, “ Give me thine heart.” 

Jane. Iknow it, dear mother, and I think I have 
given Him my heart; but I want to give myself to 
you too, to be a better girl. 

M. Ireceive the present, my love, gladly; but I 
want to know what makes you think you have given 
God your heart? Do you pray to him, and do you 
love to do so? 

J. Why, yes, mother ; don’t you know I pray ? 

M. Yes, my child, I know you say the Lord’s prayer 
and some other little prayers, which you were taught, 
when you were almost a babe ; but you may say all 
these, and many more, and yet not pray atall. To 
Preys is not the same as to say our prayers. 

. But, mother, I pray; 1 know I do pray. 

M. How do you know that you pray, my child ? 
J. Why, mother, you know how naughty I was 
esterday ; when I showed that ill temper: well, when 
went alune, before I went to bed, and told God about 
it, and asked him to forgive me, it made my heart 
ache: Oh, mother, I cannot tell you how it made my 
heart ache. 
Dear children, take Jane Gray for your example ;— 
seek religion early ; give God your hearts, and you will 
be happy forever. 

(But, if you ask, what else made her heart ache? I 
will tell you ; it was the reflection, that she had lived 
so long without loving God, without believing in the 


her? 1 will tell you what she said to her mother ms 


Saviour, Trepenting of her sins ; and that she 
had done so many wicked things that God had f< 
den her to do. it when she had confessed her sins 


to God, and put her whole trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ for salvation, then she felt relieved of her bur- 
den of guilt, then she felt joyful and happy, and resolv- 
ed to love and serve him While she lived, and recom- 


mend him to every body who felt that they needed a 
Saviour.] 
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DO GOOD TO THEM THAT HATE YOU. 


“That I can’t do—it is hard,” perhaps some 
little child will say. And so it is hard to obey 
the words of our Saviour while you remain in 
your present state of impenitence. But when you 
have given to Christ your heart, and love him 
better than any earthly being, it will be compara- 
tively easy to ‘‘ do good to them that hate you.” 
Have you never read about Asaad Shidiak, the 
converted heathen—how he treated those who 
used him so shamefully? He not only prayed 
for his persecutors, but when he was struck on 
one cheek he turned the other also, saying, thus 
he was commanded to do by his Divine Master. 
If one who was born in heathen lands, where 
there is much opposition to sacred truth, could 
obey this injunction of his Redeemer, how 
much easier will it be for you, to love and bless 
those who hate and persecute you. I am anxious 
that children should think more about this subject, 
and feel it to be of the first importance that they 
treat those kindly who in any way try to — 
them. D. C. C. 





From the Watchman. 


' LITTLE JANE GRAY. 


Children, I am going to tell you of a very little 
gitl, whom I shal! call Jane Gray; and I wish you 
may all attend to what I shall say about her; for I 
think it would be a good thing for you all to be like 

: and if you attend to me, perhaps you may wish to 
belike her; and pray to be like her; and then, God 
will make you so. Jane is only a little more than 
eight years old, and yet I hope she is a Christian; so 
that you see, children, you are not too young to be 
Christians, for I suppose very few of you who read 
this are so young as Jane Gray. But you want to 
know what makes me think she is a Christian at this 
early age? I will tell you: she speaks, and acts, and 





TEACHER’S ADDRESS. 
Children, I was going yesterday to seek scholars ; 
and as I was passing along, 1 saw a number of boys 
following a poor old man, and making fun of him be- 
eause he was lame, and had on ged clothes. But 
another boy came along, and told these boys what a 
wicked thing it was to make fun of that poor old man. 
“ You don’t know,” said he, “ but you will some day 
through sickness, become poor and lame like him. 
“Yes, but John, he is such a funny old fellow.” “ Ah, 
but remember, he can’t help being old and lame; and 
V’ll tell you what I read about last Sunday. Once 
there was an old bald-headed man passing through a 
town, and there were a great many boys saying to 
him* Go up, thou bald head” And the good Jud 
who made us, and who sits up in the skies to see wae 
does wrong, sent two bears out of the woods to kill 
these bad boys. So they killed forty-two boys. Now, 
never do so again, or else God may punish you here, 
and in hell forever.” And so the boys went home. 
Now, children, why did Jobn know so much more, 
and behave so much better than these boys? ns: 
“ Because he went toSunday school.” Yes, John has 
been a good scholar. He remembers what he reads, 
and remembers it that he may practise it. Some chil- 
dren read very smartly while at school, but forget all 
about it when they go out. Can any of the second 
Bible class tell me who it was, that was mocked by 
these bad boys? ns. “HBlisha.” Yes; and these 
boys ought to have known better, for their parents 
were commanded to teach their children to reverence 
the aged and be kind to strangers. And I think they 
did know better, or perhaps the Lord would have 
spared them. Did the Lord ever spare children be- 
cause they were ignorant? “Yes, Sir, He spared a 
great many in Nineveh.” 

Is there any reason why children should be ignorant 
of right and wrong in this city? “No, Sir, because 
there are plenty of schools and books that cost noth- 
ing.” Yes, my dear young friends, and these boys that 
were killed had an opportunity of learning the will of 
God, because they were children of Jewish parents. 


having a Sunday school to teach the children of wick- 
ed and ignorant parents. You have good reason, 
therefore, to bless God that he has given Jight unto 
the Gentiles. Jesus Christ became the light of the 
world, that we should not walk in darkness, but bave 
the light of life. He now suffers litle children to 
come unto him, and learn of him at Sabbath school, 
and blesses them with a knowledge of his truth, that 
they may not do wickedly and go to everlasting fire; 
but, that they may live godly, and live in heaven with 
Him who can make them happy forever. And this 
privilege is given to all; whosoever will come, may 
come, and learn to read the Bible, without money or 
price. TEacueERr. 

—eeee 





EDITORIAL. 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF IDLENESS. 
Many young persons seem to think it is not of 
mueh consequence if they do not improve their 
time’ well when in youth, for they can make it up 
by diligence when they are older. - They think it. 
is disgraceful for men and women to be idle, but 
that there can be no harm for persons who are 
young to spend their time in any manner they 
please. ; 

George Jones thought so. He was 12 years 
old. He went to an Acadamy to prepare to enter 
college. His father was at great expense in ob- 
taining books for him, clothing him and paying 
his tuition. But George was idle. The precep- 
tor of the Acadamy would often tell him that if 
he did not study diligently when young he would 
never succeed well. But George thought of noth- 
ing but present pleasure. Often would he go to 
school without having made any preparation for 
his morning lesson, and when called to recite 
with his class he would stammer and make such 
blunders, that the rest of his class could not help 
laughing at him. Me was one of the poorest 
scholars in school, beeause he was one of the most 
idle. 

When recess came, and all the boys ran out of 
the Acadamy, upon the playground, idle George 
would come moping along. Instead of studying 
diligently while in school he was indolent and 
half asleep. When the proper time for play came, 
he had no relish for it. I recollect very well that 
when tossing up for a game of ball, we used to 
choose every body on the playground, before we 
chose George. And ifthere were enough to play 
without him, we used to leave him out. Thus 
was he unhappy in school and out of school. 
There is nothing which makes a person enjoy 
play so well, asto study hard. When recess was 
over, and the rest of the boys returned fresh and 
vigorous to their studies, George might be seen, 
lagging and moping along to his seat. Sometimes 
he would be asleep in school, sometimes he would 
pass his time in catching flies and penning them up 
in little holes, which he cut in his seat. And some- 
tithes when the preceptor’s back was turned, he 
would throw a paper ball across the room. When 
the class was called up to recite, George would 
come drowsily along, looking as mean and ashamed 
as though he were going to be whipt. The rest 
of the class, stepped up to the recitation with 
alacrity and appeared happy and contented. When 
it came George’s turn to recite, he would be so 
long and make such blunders, that all most 
heartily wished him out of the class. 

At last George went with-his class to enter 
college. Though le passed a very poor examina- 



















I think, feels as Christians do ; and as’none do who 
are not Christians. 


Do you want to know more of 


But there were thousands of the people who had not 
the law, or Bible; and the Jews never thought of 





tion, he was admitted with the rest, for those who 
examined him thought it was possible, that the 
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reason why he did not answer questions better, 
was that he was frightened. Now came hard 
times for poor George. In college there is not 
much mercy shown to bad scholars, and George 
had neglected his studies so long that he could not 
now keep up with his class, let him try ever so 
hard 


He could without much difficulty get along in 
the Acadamy, where there were only two or three 
boys of his own class to laugh at him. But now 
he had to go into a large recitation room, filled 
with students from all parts of the country. In 
the presence of all these he must rise and recite 
to the professor: Poor fellow! He paid dear for 
his idleness. You would have pitied him, if you 
could have seen him trembling in his seat, every 
moment expecting to be called upon to recite. 
And when he was called upon, he would stand up 
and take what the class use to call a dead set— 
that is, he could not recite at all. Sometimes he 
would make such ludicrous blunders, that the 
whole class would burst into a laugh. Such are 
the applauses idleness gets. He was wretched 
of. course. He had been idle so long that he 
hardly knew how to apply his mind to study. All 
the good scholars avoided him, they were ashamed 
to be seen in his company. He became discour- 
aged and gradually grew dissipated. 

The government of the college soon were com- 
pelied to suspend him. He returned in a few 
months, but did no better, and his father was then 
advised to take him from college. He left col- 
lege despised by every one. A few months ago, 
I met him in New York, a poor wanderer, with- 
out money or friends. Such are the wages of 
Idleness. I hope every reader will from this his- 
tory take warning and ‘‘ stamp improvement on 
the wings of time.” 





MISCELLANY. 


THE IRISH ORPHAN. 

There is in every nation, a kindred tie to rela- 
tives, which time or distance cannot wholly efface. 
Perhaps this tie is as strong in the Irish as in any 
nation whatever. 

An Irish youth once staid in my house a few 
weeks, for the purpose of study. His sweetness 
of disposition and amiable deportment equalled all I 
had ever conceived human nature could be capable 
of, in its highest cultivation.—Sitting one evening 
together,in company with the children of the family, 

- mention was made of the affection of a mother 





A silent tear made its way |” 


surpassing all other. 

down his cheek, and he hastily left the room and 
returned no more that evening. I had never 
known his history, but knew I must have touched 
some delicate chord, which he might impute’to de- 
sign.—He was always pensive, and, though pleas- 
ant, his countenance indicated a something within, 
which had never been uttered. Meeting, the next 
evening, I inquired what had so wounded his 
heart, the apg night? The tear again 
glistened in his eye, and he said “I am an orphan 
m astrange land. My father was rich, my mother 
pious. I was her youngest—and in my 7th year 
she died of a consumption. I was by her coych 
for months; through the day listening to her soft 
soothing words, while she laid her hand on my 
head and said: ‘ boy, you will soon be moth- 
erless.’ When dying, I stood by her bed; her 
full bright eyes shone upon me—and never, O 
never shall I forget the emaciated hand reached 
out; she could not speak, but the kiss from her 
cold dying lips, I have never been able to wipe 
away. I hurried from the room, and could never 
be persuaded to see her again. - My father soon sunk 


years my elder brothers took me and sailed for 

anada. I have been tossed from billow to billow | 
a stranger and alone; but, my mother, Oh my} 
dear mother!’ He burst into a loud flood of 
grief, and could say no more. 








RAISIN CAPITAL. 

About fifty years back, two young men, bro- 
thers, went from England to Jamaica; they were 
by trade blacksmiths. Finding on their arrival | 
that they could do nothing without a little money | 
to begin with, but that with 60 or 70I. they might | 
be able to realize a fortune, they hit upon the} 
following novel expedient: one of them stripped 
the other naked, shaved him close and blackened 
him from head to foot. This ceremony being 
performed, he took him to one of the negro dealers, 
who was so well pleased with the appearance of 
the young fellow, that he advanced 80l. cur- 
rency upon the bill of sale; and prided him much 
upon the purchase, supposing him to be the finest 
negro upon the island. The same evening this 
manufactured negro made his escape to his broth- 
er, washed himself clean, and resumed his former 
appearance. Rewards were then offered in vain 
in handbills; pursuit was eluded, and discovery 
a care and caution was rendered impracticable. 

he brothers with the money commenced busi- 
ness, and actually returned to England, not many 

ears since, with a fortune of 20,000/.—Previous, 
voto to their departure from the island, théy 
waited upon the gentleman from whom they 
had received the money, related the trick, and 
paid him his money, principal and interest. 

[This plan is not so commendable as was that of the Mo- 
ravian Missionary, who sold himself for a slave that he might 
preach the Gospel to the Negroes. The blacksmith might 
not have succeeded in business, or he might have died be- 
fore he paid his master, and would in that case have cheated 
him out of his money. We must not do evil that good may 
come. The Missionary had a right to make himself a slave, 
if he chose ; he injured no other person ; and performed a 
very benevoleut act, which might not have been done in 
any other way.] 





DONATIONS FOR THE LITTLE GREEK PAPER. 


Neepuam, Marcu = 1832. 
Mr. Editor,—As I read in the Youth’s eveyone of Feb. Sd, a- 
bout the little Greek Children in Smyrna, who have not the privi- 
€ ee anes, Sie ee Ceepeee ae a ay ae which I 
hope will do them some good. D. W. 
Temp.teton, Ms. Marcu 12, 1832. 
Mr. Editor,—It is with great pleasure we, as a —, are per- 
mitted to unite our efforts to assist Mr. Brewer, in publishing the 
Friend of Youth. We herewith inclose you one dollar, which you 
will please send to Mr. Brewer, with the good wishes of this littie 
family circle. Respectfully yours, R.L. E. 
PortLanp, Marcu 14, 1832. 
Mr. Editor,—The enclosed five dollars we wish you to send, with 
the Letter, to Mr. Brewer, erga” A Smyrna, to aid him in pub- 
lishing the “ O Philos ton Neon.” money is from the Female 
Sunday School Missionary Society. 
East-AtTLesoroven, Marcu 5, 1832. 
Mr. Wit11s,—Reading in the Youth’s Companion, the Letters 
from Smyrna written by Mr. Brewer, 1 with others wished to con- 
tribute to the little Bo ge he is there publi for the benefit of 
heathen children e send you inclosed six 30 cts. 
urpose. 


for that 
. A friend to heathen children, M. H. F. 
The following sums have also been received :— 
From two little boys in Ipswich, Ms. $1 50 
From Elizabeth B. Porter, of Monso: 50 
1 


From two readers of the omesalan te Ashfield, Ms. 
From Children of the late Dr. Payson, Port} 2 

th School in Medway, west J eign 8 

From two readers of the Companion in New Ipswich, N. H. 1 
The whole amount already received is Forty-two Dollars, 55 cents. 
We have heard of collections in progress in Sabbath Schools and 
other places. It is desirable this benevolent effort should be complet- 
ed as soon as possible, that the money may be all sent on together. 





Selected for the Fouth’s Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Aprit 1. Sab. Every word of God is pure. 
2. Mon. Watch and pray. 
Tues. Avenge not yourselves. 
Wed. Labour not to be rich. 
Thurs. Wasu you, make you CLEan. 
Fri. Render to all their dues. 
. Sat. Evil pursueth sinners. 
** Every word of God is intended to inform the judgment 
and reform the life.” Horstey. 


beige be happy, as Joseph 
A man may want liberty, and yet as Josep! 
was ; : ha py, as David 
was; a man may want children and yet bi as 


NORE e 








in discouragement, lost his wealth, and in a few 


2 


a 


Job was; a man may want plenty and yet be full of comfort, as 
Micaiah was ; but he that wants the gospel, wants every 


| 


| thing that should do him good. A throne without the 


is but the devil’s dungeon. Wealth without the > is 
fuel for hell. Advancement without the gospel is but 4 
going high to have the greater fall.— J. Owen. 


BEWARE OF GAMBLING. 

The following confession was found on the back of a one 

dollar bill of the bank of Darien, Georgia: 
Milledgeville, Nov. 28, 1829. 

‘* This is the last dollar which I can call my own, out of 
an estate of $10,000. And what have I lost? Not only 
aa but my character is injured, and my health impai 

ow, young men, take warning; beware of gambling. | 
am this day 21 years old, far from any friend fperere. 
know not where to lay my head! A RUINED YOUNG May.” 








* HonouR AND SHAME FROM NO CONDITION RISE.” —Om 
of the most useful and honourable citizens of Baltimore wa 
formerly an apprentice in a Boston printing-office. 








POETRY. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE GIRL’S EVENING PRAYER. 
; *Twas evening's close; 
The studies and the pastimes of the day 
bg ove 5 Sarees Qrecae then had knelt 
‘o join with parents in their evening prayer. 
The sweet Hs night’”’ was pars = gor 
Her eyelids close in slumber, gratefully 
She bows and offers up her evening prayer:— 
—— FaTuER, on the bended knee 
‘0 » my lowly praise I bring ; 
For all thy zs 6 Sa to =~" < 
Accept my humble offering. 
My praise, O Lord, to Thee I owe 
For life, and health, and friends, 
From Thee rich mercies daily flow. 
On thee my strength, my life depends. 
~— . God, my frequent sin. 
orgetfainess of eee : 
oO = my youthful footsteps in 
‘ae 
y blest spirit instil 
Thy truth into oy a > 
That e’er to know and do thy will 
My heart may be inclined. 


eee 


Sweet sleep upon my eyelids pressing, 


May *s hovering near, 
Keep me from harm di ing, 
Secure from every fear. 


How sweet their slumbers and how peaceful is 
Their rest, who ere their eyelids close, resign 
Their spirits to their Maker’s keeping. Hope 
Reanimates their mind when morning throws 
Its flood of light upon the earth, and opes 
Again the sources of delight, unto 
‘ pure in heart’ who see a Gop in all 
His works. And when they’ve offered up 
Their morning orisons, with sweet delight 
They enter on the varied duties of 
The day, rejoicing in his love. WwW. 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE ORPHAN. 
Tam a little boy, 
My father goes to sea ; 
He called me once his only joy, 
And kissed me on his knee. 
‘I am his only son, 
And so he loves me more.— 
I have his every affection won, 
He’s told it o’er and o’er. ~ 


‘* But "tother day I heard 
He’d sunk in waters deep— 
But who can credit such a word? 
The Lord his life will keep.” 
** But child,” a said, 
Who heard the orphan’s wail, - 
‘* It is too true; your father’s dead; 
I know the sorry tale : : 
** The boisterous winds arose 
And swelled the mountain wave ; 
Your father sunk in death’s repose; 
No one his life could save.”’ 
‘* Is then my father dead ? 
Kind stranger is it so? 
Then not a tear these eyes shall shed 
He’s happy now, I know. 
He’s now with God above 
His trials all are o’er; 
He taught me first the Lord to love. 
And then his works adore.’’ 








S. D. 0. 
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